Chapter 8
THE SUCCESSION QUESTION

ELIZABETH was moving towards her second military adven-
ture. Outwardly, all was commendable promptitude: orders
were immediately given to levy troops and prepare a fleet and
transports, while Gresham was sent off to the money-market of
Antwerp to prolong old debts and enter into new. But behind
the scenes Cecil and others were anxiously wrestling with their
mistress's doubts, trying to wean her from peace and adjust het
mind and temper to the wasteful repugnant business of war.
They had the arguments for it set forth in cogent memoranda,
and Throckniorton in France was given a hint to harp on the
peril of a Guise victory.

It was a very natural situation. Both her instincts and her
experience made Elizabeth reluctant to hasten into danger: she
preferred to await its coming, knowing that chance so often
makes fools of prophets. She had no crusading fervour. Some-
thing of a sceptic in politics, still more of a realist, she believed
exclusively in English interests, and after her heavy expenditure
on Scotland two years before, would have preferred to give
military adventures a rest and husband her resources. Little"1
wonder that in this mood she drove a hard bargain with the
Prince of Conde and the Huguenots, forcing them to surrender
Havre and allow her to keep it until France should restore
Calais. In return, she was to pay them a subsidy, and send an
army to occupy Havre. It was doubtful policy to compel her allies
to become infamous as Frenchmen, and was almost certain to
bring its own Nemesis in the event of peace returning to France.

Peace, however, seemed remote. Religious passion was run-
ning to incredible barbarity, neither sex nor age being spared in
the orgies of torture, outrage, and slaughter. In Paris it was
enough for a boy to cry outc Voila un Huguenot!' Straightway idle
vagabonds and porters set upon the unfortunate victim with